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with fine views, and so Spenser celebrated its natural beau-
ties. The more recent accounts are not so favourable.
" Kiicolman," says the writer in Murray's Handbook, " is
a small peel tower, with cramped and dark rooms, a form
which every gentleman's house assumed in turbulent times.
It is situated on the margin of a small lake, and, it must
be confessed, overlooking an extremely dreary tract o*f
country." It was in the immediate neighbourhood of the
wild country to the north, half forest, half bog, the wood
and hill of Aharlo, or Arlo, as Spenser writes it, which was
the refuge and the "great fastness" of the Desmond re-
bellion. It was amid such scenes, amid such occupations,
in such society and companionship, that the poet of the
Faerie Queene accomplished as much of his work as was
given him to do. In one of his later poems, he thus con-
trasts the peace of England with his own home:

" No wayling there nor wretchednesse is heard,
No bloodie issues nor no leprosies,
No griesly famine, nor no raging sweard,
No nightly bordrags [== border ravage], nor no hue and cries;
The shepheards there abroad may safely lie,
On Mils and downes, withouten dread or daunger:
No ravenous wolves the good mans hope destroy,
Nor outlawes fell affray the forest raunger."rV hmiti^ jirohitlily in
